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Tenedos into cups of white glass, furnished with 
handles, and in which the liquor changes from 
amber to pearl. In the background are the 
little furnaces of the cook, loaded with a multi- 
tude of ragouts. Those who are dining sit upon 
small benches before round tables, no higher 
than their knees. The drinkers establish them- 
selves nearer the door, or on the benches which 
surround the hall. There the Greek, with his 
red tarbouch — the Armenian, in his long robe 
and monstrous kalpac, which seems a grenadier's 
cap bulbed out at its top, and the Jew, in his 
greyish turban, show their perfect independence 
of the laws of Mahomet. The complement of 
this picture is the local decoration, which I de- 
sired to describe — composed of a series of figures 
painted in fresco upon the walls of the tavern. 
It is the representation of a fashionable promen- 
ade, which, if we can judge from the costumes, 
should date back to the end of the last century. 
Here are to be seen twenty characters or so, of 
the size of life, in the costumes of the various 
nations who inhabit Constantinople. Among 
them is a Frenchman, in the dress of the Direc- 
tory, which gives a precise date to the composi- 
tion. The color is perfectly well preserved, and 
the execution satisfactory for a Neo-byzantino 
picture. A touch of satire shows it is not to be 
ascribed to an European artist ; for we see a dog 
here raising his leg to spoil the China silk stock- 
ings of the Merveilleux, who tries in vain to 
drive him off with his rattan. 

You have here, in fact, the only figure compo- 
sition, publicly exhibited, which I have been 
able to discover at Constantinople. You see then 
it is not difficult for an artist here to put his 
talents to the service of the tavern-keepers, as 
did Lantara. Pardon the tediousness of this 
account, which may serve at least to destroy 
two European prejudices, by proving that there 
are at Constantinople both paintings and wine- 
shops. I may add that many of our artists sup- 
port themselves very well here in making por- 
traits and religious pictures for the Armenians 
and rich Greeks of Fanar. 

In respect to ornamental painting, and the 
graceful arrangement of arabesques, you are 
well aware of the superiority of the Turks. The 
pretty fountain of Tofana, which is to be noticed 
in the drawing of Rogier, may enlighten your 
readers in regard to the genius for this depart- 
ment of Art at Constantinople. h. 



THE CITIES OF ART AND THE EARLY 
ARTISTS. 

NO. IV.* HOME — MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. 

It is usual to associate the golden age of Art 
with the brief but splendid Pontificate of Leo X. 
That sovereign, the son of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, nursed in the refinements of the most 
polished of courts, himself a Cardinal at the age 
of thirteen and Pope before he had attained 
forty years, was indeed a most munificent and 
assiduous patron of all the Arts ; and it would 
have been strange, considering the circum- 
stances of his education and elevation, if he had 
not been. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
he originated all those magnificent designs 
whose execution, during his reign, have added 
additional lustre to its renown, or that the 
world is indebted solely to his liberality and 
taste for the great achievements of Art during 
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the sixteenth century. His predecessor, Julius 
II., although an ambitious and warlike monarch, 
averse to sedentary pursuits, and intent chiefly 
upon establishing the authority of the Holy See 
throughout all Europe, and the expulsion of all 
foreign powers from Italy by the sword, was, 
nevertheless, as energetic and persevering in 
the encouragement of Art as in his less peaceful 
pursuits. This was not, it is true, the result of 
liberal tastes and- a cultivated mind, as in the 
case of his polished successor ; nor was his 
patronage as discriminating and judicious as 
that of Leo X. But he was conscious that let- 
ters and the arts were the choicest ornaments 
of a great court. He was anxious to connect his 
memory with the works of genius, which he 
knew were certain of immortality, and appro- 
priate to his own service the talents which were 
exciting the admiration of all the world. 

Accordingly, during his Pontificate, he se- 
lected his cardinals from the learned men of the 
day, and won for himself the praises of the pe- 
dantic poets, who wrote Latin verses, and sought 
to resuscitate the Classic Muse in their labored 
hexameters and heroics. His chief delight, 
however, was in the works of painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects ; their productions he could 
more easily appreciate and turn to more advan- 
tageous account. The idea of embellishing and 
enlarging the Vatican, and the sublimer idea of 
rebuilding the ruined church of Saint Peter, 
took possession of his mind ; and it was for the 
accomplishment of these and kindred designs 
that he enlisted the services of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael. 

Michael Angelo was a man after Julius' own 
heart ; too much so for their mutual good under- 
standing. The vigorous and impressive charac- 
ter of the artist, and the corresponding boldness 
and energy of his works, harmonized with the 
tastes of the restless Pontiff; while Michael 
Angelo's irascible and overbearing disposition 
were ill adapted to secure his personal favor. 
The first work which Julius imposed was the 
design of a sepulchral monument for himself, to 
be executed in marble, and of colossal propor- 
tions. Michael Angelo assumed the task with 
eagerness : he was now in a position to compete 
with Bramante, the favorite architect of the 
Pope, whose reputation was then at its height, 
and who was, of course, an object of jealousy to 
the Florentine artists. The projected mauso- 
leum filled all the thoughts of the ambitious 
sculptor. He is said to have devoted whole 
months to the elaboration of its plan and struc- 
ture before commencing his first drawings. 
Finally, the design was finished ; and when ex- 
hibited to the impatient Julius, it surpassed all 
his anticipations in the grandeur of its propor- 
tions and the splendid harmony of its details. He 
ordered the work to proceed, and seemed to 
suppose that nothing besides this order was re- 
quisite for its immediate completion — forgetting 
that the marble which was to form it was yet in 
its native quarries at Carrara, andythat years of 
patient labor would be required to perfect the 
vast scheme; Michael Angelo commenced the 
monument at once, and with all his accustomed 
enthusiasm. The grand statue of Moses, which 
now forms the central figure of the tomb, was 
soon finished and various other figures com- 
menced. But the Pope grew impatient i he 
found that his mausoleum was going to require 
more time and more money than he had sup- 



According to tradition, Bramante, with 
the usual magnanimity of artists, represented to 
his Holiness that it was ominous to erect his 
tomb during his life, somewhat on the same 
principle that elderly spinsters, and some mid- 
dle-aged property-holders of the other sex, are 
superstitious about the effect of making one's 
will in advance of mortal sickness. At all 
events, the work was interrupted, and the Pope 
showed that he was weary of . it. Michael 
Angelo was unable to procure the needful funds 
for its prosecution ; and, on attempting to see 
Julius in person, was refused admittance. Stung 
by this insult, he left Rome instanter ; and, 
sending a message to the Vatican, to the effect 
that, " henceforth whenever his Holiness desired 
to see him, he must send to seek him elsewhere," 
hastened towards Florence. The news of his 
departure excited the surprise, regret, and 
wrath of the despotic Pope, who had no inten- 
tion of losing the services of the artist, and 
never appreciated his merits more than when 
he found he had both left his service, and treated 
him with contempt. Five successive couriers 
were dispatched from the Vatican with instruc- 
tions to pacify Michael Angelo, and prevail 
upon him to return. All in vain : he declined 
every offer, and rather aggravated the matter 
by sending word to the Pope that he begged his 
pardon for having left him so abruptly, but that 
the treatment he had received had left him no 
alternative. 

At Florence, Michael Angelo resumed his 
labors in the great hall of the city, and had 
been engaged for about three months, when a 
peremptory requisition upon the Gonfaloniere of 
Florence for the delivery of the fugitive to 
the Pontificial authorities arrived from Rome. 
The artist was alarmed ; for though a match for 
Julius in obstinacy, he was not his equal in 
authority. He thought of flying to Constanti- 
nople ; but, upon the entreaties of the Gonfalo- 
niere in person, he consented to return to Rome, 
on condition of being peaceably received. 

Julius II. had just taken Bologna, and was at 
that city with the army, which he commanded in 
person, when he heard of Michael Angelo's 
submission, which pleased him nearly as much 
as the surrender of the city of sausages. The 
artist himself soon after arrived in person. The 
Pope was at supper when he reached Bologna, 
and commanded that he should immediately ap- 
pear before him. Michael Angelo obeyed, and 
was greeted by the Head of the Church, not .with 
the apostolic benediction, but with a furious 
scowl, and the angry exclamation — " Instead of 
coming to us, thou hast waited for us to come to 
thee." Michael Angelo fell on his knees with a 
show of humility, and craved forgiveness for his 
sin. Luckily for him, a bishop, who was pre- 
sent, was foolish enough to attempt to intercede 
for the suppliant, and represented to the Pope, 
as if by way of instruction, that artists were 
ignorant of everything but their own vocation, 
and ought not to be blamed for breaches of eti- 
quette. This diverted the torrent of the Ponti- 
ficial wrath from Michael Angelo to the bung- 
ling bishop. " It is thou who art ignorant and 
presuming," cried the incensed Pontiff, accom- 
panying the words with a blow of his staff, and 
driving from his presence the poor ecclesiastic, 
with smarting shoulders. The artist was for-* 
given, and taken into immediate favor, with 
every mark of honor and distinction. , 
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Before the work on the tomb was resumed, 
Michael Angelo executed a statue of Julius in 
bronze, intended to be placed in front of the 
church of St. Petronio at Bologna. This statue 
was so true to life, and gave with such vivid 
reality the stern, haughty expression of the 
original, heightened by vigor of attitude and 
boldness of gesture, that the Pope, on seeing the 
model, inquired of the artist whether he meant 
to represent him as bestowing his blessing or 
his curse. Michael Angelo cautiously replied, 
that he intended to represent him as admonish- 
ing the refractory citizens of Bologna. To soften 
the asperities of the figure, he proposed to the 
Pope to put a book in the left hand ; but this 
his Holiness forbade : — " Give me rather a 
sword : thou knowest I am no scholar." 

Julius II. and Michael Angelo returned to 
Rome together. This was in the year 1508. 
The great artist was then only thirty-four years 
of age, and was in the full vigor of his rare and 
versatile powers. He longed to enter upon 
some undertaking commensurate in dignity and 
importance with the scope of his genius. 

In the meantime, Bramante, who was at 
swords' points with Michael Angelo, was the 
friend, and perhaps the relative, of Raphael. 
Partly at the instance of his favorite architect, 
Julius II., in 1508, invited the Perugian painter 
to Rome. In spite of his youth, for he was then 
but twenty-five, his genius and his steady per- 
severance in the cultivation of the Art of Paint- 
ing, particularly oil painting, had already 
placed him at the head of his profession. He 
came to Rome, and the Pope employed him at 
once upon the walls and ceilings of the palace 
of the Vatican, whose long corridors, spacious 
halls, and vaulted chapels, it was the great de- 
sire of Julius II. to cover with the works of the 
best masters of his time. 

These grand saloons, which are called the 
Camere of the Vatican, were entrusted to 
Raphael and his magic pencil. He dedicated 
the first of these chambers to a subject which 
demanded the greatest artistic skill and care 
for its appropriate execution — the glory of in- 
tellectual pursuits, embodied in allegorical re- 
presentations of Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, 
and Jurisprudence. 

In carrying out this design, he first painted 
on the ceiling four circular pictures, in which 
appear the allegorical figures just named, each 
distinguished by appropriate symbols, and ac- 
companied by genii, who hold tablets with in- 
scriptions referring to each personification. 
Four smaller paintings, also on the ceiling, cor- 
respond with the principal compositions. By 
the side- of Theology is a simple but beautiful 
representation of the Fall ; noxt to the majestic 
and serene figure of Poetry is the Punishment 
of Marsyas ; by the side of Philosophy, a female 
figure examining a globe ; next to Jurispru- 
dence, a picture of the Judgment of Solomon. 

Underneath, on the four walls of the apart- 
ments, are the principal portions of the work, 
of which the paintings on the ceiling may be 
taken as the index. The pictures on the four 
walls are historical representations, correspond- 
ing with the allegorical figures above. Of these, 
the grand fresco, commonly called the " School 
of Athens," under the figure of " Philosophy,' 
is, perhaps, the finest. All of them, however 
are amongst the greatest works of Raphael and 
of modern Art ; and it was upon this and the 



adjoining halls of the Vatican, now called the 
" Stanze of Raphael," and upon the open gal- 
leries surrounding the inner court, the " Loggie 
of Raphael," that he spent the best labor of his 
life. 

The limits of this sketch forbid descriptions in 
detail of these celebrated pictures. They are 
most interesting works of Art for the purposes 
of description, and deserve far more than this 
passing notice. For centuries, the " Stanze " 
and the " Loggie" of Raphael have been the ad- 
miration of the world. In the pictures which 
still glow with bright and steadfast colors on 
those walls, the Art of Painting was consecrated 
to its noblest uses, and achieved its grandest 
triumphs. Nothing can be more majestic, more 
elevated, truer to the simplicity of nature, and 
more free from the tricks of artistic effect, than 
the style of these inimitable works. They ex- 
hibit the highest results which genius can draw 
from Art. Raphael painted them after having 
exhausted all the resources of Italian Art, as 
exhibited in the works of its greatest masters, 
from Cimabue down to Michael Angelo. What- 
ever was highest and best in the manner and 
spirit of these exemplars, he appropriated and 
improved upon. His own style was not formed 
until after years of patient study had made him 
the master of every method known to his prede- 
cessors. It is a mistake to suppose that Ra- 
phael's unassisted genius was left to create its 
own system out of confused and chaotic mate- 
rials. He was a great creator, it is true ; but it 
must not be forgotten that he was, to modify 
the famous saying of Tacitus, as fortunate in the 
opportunities as he was pre-eminent in the 
greatness of his genius. He was the greatest 
amongst a host of great painters. We admire 
in his works, perfected and harmonized, the 
scattered elements of beauty and power which 
we have traced, separately, in the celestial sim- 
plicity of Angelico, the graceful purity of Per- 
rugino, and the vivid energy and truth of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. 

No sooner was the first of these frescoes in the 
Stanze finished, than the Pope, in his admira' 
tion, ordered that all the pictures in the Vatican 
which had been painted by other artists should 
be destroyed, and the walls prepared afresh for 
Raphael. This signal compliment was enough 
to bring down upon the fortunate artist the re- 
sentment of his brother painters for life ; but, 
happily, it was never attributed in the least de- 
gree to any ambition or personal solicitation of 
Raphael or his friends, but only to the impulsive 
temperament of Julius. 

It was during the height of the excitement 
occasioned by the exhibition of these works of 
Raphael, that Michael Angelo returned to 
Rome. The efforts which the Pope had made to 
secure his return had been owing, in a great 
measure, to his wish to associate him with Ra- 
phael in the decorations of the Vatican. The 
chapel erected by Sixtus IV. , the uncle of Julius, 
and named, in commemoration of him, the Sis- 
tine Chapel, stood in all its vast proportions bare 
and unembellished. It was determined to spare 
no pains to render it worthy to be the place of 
worship of the Sovereign Pontiff. Michael An- 
gelo, always averse to painting, and now, per- 
haps, from a feeling of injured pride, especially 
anxious to proceed with the sculpture of the 
mausoleum, excused himself from the work, and 
urged the Pope to commission Raphael to exe- 



cute all the frescoes in the Vatican. But Julius 
II. was resolute, and Michael Angelo was forced 
to submit again. If we may trust tradition, it 
was Bramante, and other ill-wishers to Michael 
Angelo, who confirmed the Pope in this deter- 
mination, in the supposition that, as Michael 
Angelo was inferior to Raphael as a painter, the 
latter would win an easy triumph in the con- 
trast between the two different portions of the 
work. However this may be, Michael Angelo, 
on finding that there was no escape, set himself 
to work in the Sistine Chapel with his usual 
energy. He knew how essential it was to his 
reputation and future fame to acquit himself 
with credit in this uncongenial task. He in- 
vited several experienced painters from Flo- 
rence to assist him ; and for some time the work 
went on, chiefly by their labors, under his own 
superintendence. But, by degrees, the designs 
over which the great artist had been brooding 
were fully matured in his own mind, and he saw 
how perfectly impossible it was that any hand 
beside his own could stamp them in living colors 
upon the walls of the Sistine Chapel. He en- 
tered early one morning, and with impatience 
and disgust obliterated every trace of the unsa- 
tisfactory labors of his coadjutors, dismissed 
them from his employ unceremoniously, and 
shutting himself up in the chapel alone, under- 
took to finish the entire work without any help. 
He even mixed his own colors, and refused to be 
troubled with the presence or the aid of any one. 
The Pope perceived, by these demonstrations, 
that the artist was himself again, and he had 
now no fears for his success. When the chapel 
was about half finished, he demanded a view of 
the pictures. When he came to see them, his 
delight was unbounded. As usual, he was all 
impatience for their completion. One day he 
called upon Michael Angelo to say when he in- 
tended to finish the work. " When I can," re- 
plied the artist. " When thou canst !" exclaimed 
Julius II. — " hast thou a mind that I should 
throw thee from the scaffold !" At last, how- 
ever, the labor of two years came to an end. 
The Sistine Chapel was thrown open ; and the 
ceiling, now resplendent with the grand crea- 
tions of the master, attracted the eager gaze of 
the enthusiastic and Art-loving Romans. 

These frescoes of Michael Angelo disappointed 
Bramante and his friends ; but Raphael they 
filled with delight. He declared that he consi- 
dered himself fortunate to have Keen born in the 
same age with Michael Angelo. Vasari, that 
garrulous biographer of the painters, informs 
us that on one occasion Raphael had been intro- 
duced secretly into the Sistine Chapel while the 
work was in progress, and had thus been able to 
anticipate its public exhibition, and avail him- 
self of the suggestions it afforded. Some say 
that his style was modified essentially by this 
means, and that he became an imitator of Michael 
Angelo. This is true, only so far as Raphael 
always profited by every opportunity of increas- 
ing his resources as an artist, without parting 
with any of his own individualities of style. 

The compositions on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel are entirely scriptural. They comprise 
a great variety of groups and separate subjects, 
including the principal scenes of sacred story, 
from the Creation to the Crucifixion. Their 
grandeur consists in the originality of the treat- 
ment — the majesty of the forms and the splendor 
of the coloring,— especially the unrivalled mas- 
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tery of the anatomy of the human form, and the 
skill with which its most difficult combinations 
are made to assume dignity and sublimity. 

So different from the works of Raphael, and 
yet so parallel in point of excellence, the frescoes 
of the Sistine Chapel were unanimously pro- 
nounced worthy of being the companions of 
those of the Stanzc. Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael henceforth became associated in fame and 
in the favor of the Pontiff. 

But in February, 1573, Julius II. died ; died 
as he had lived — resentful and fierce, exclaim- 
ing, " Out of Italy, French ! Out, Alphonso of 
Este !" 

Upon the accession of Leo X., the elegant and 
accomplished Giovanni de Medici, Michael An- 
gelo retired to Florence. The new Pontiff had 
found nothing congenial to his tastes in his harsh, 
domineering spirit ; while the graceful and mo- 
dest demeanor of Raphael, and his unpretending 
genius, made him a most attractive companion 
and friend. He won the heart of Leo X. com- 
pletely, and rose at once into the highest favor. 
This was wormwood and gall to Michael Angelo ; 
and his voluntary exile to Florence, which lasted 
during the ten years of Leo's Pontificate, were 
the most unfruitful of his whole life. Raphael, 
on the contrary, was immediately employed 
upon numerous and most important works. The 
frescoes of the Vatican were proceeded in with 
new enterprise, and constant demands were 
made upon the versatile and inexhaustible 
powers of the painter. His popularity was un- 
bounded. He used to go to the Vatican with a 
train of fifty students, the admirers of his genius 
and imitators of his style. All the learned men, 
scholars, and poets of the day sought his friend- 
ship and society. He built himself a fine man- 
sion in that quarter of Rome called the Borgo, 
near to St. Peter's, and lived in easy affluence. 
His fame and fortune were both secured. 

During the earlier years of Leo'X's Pontifi- 
cate, the Stanze of the Vatican were completed, 
and Raphael was employed to prepare the car- 
toons, or drawings from which tapestries for the 
hangings of the Sistine Chapel were to be woven 
in the looms of Flanders. In order to secure the 
most elaborate species of tapestry, these draw- 
ings were required to be executed with a care 
equal to that which would have been bestowed 
upon the finest picture. It was thus that the 
famous cartoons of Raphael, representing vari- 
ous striking scenes from the Scripture narrative, 
and universally regarded as amongst the finest 
of his works, had their origin. These cartoons 
were originally eleven in number. They were 
finished in 1516, and were each between fourteen 
and eighteen feet in length, and about twelve 
feet high — the figures being above life-size. The 
price paid the artist was 434 gold ducats (about 
$3000.) The subsequent history of the cartoons 
is curious, and illustrates the vicissitudes to 
which works of Art are liable. They were first 
sent to Arras, in Flanders, and the grand designs 
of the drawings were speedily transferred into 
tapestries of wool, silk, and gold. They reached 
Rome in 1519, and were exhibited on St. Ste- 
phen's-day of that year. The admiration which 
they excited was divided between the beauty of 
the designs and the exquisite workmanship of 
the tapestries. For these, the Pope paid down 
50,000 gold ducats to the manufacturer at Arras. 
They were hung in their places in the Sistine 
Chapel, around the base of the wall, forming a 



rich and gorgeous border or fringe to the fres- 
coes above them. There, however, they were 
not destined to remain long. In the sack of 
Rome by the French, in 1527, less than ten 
years after their first arrival at Rome, the army 
carried them away to France, as part of the 
spoils of war, anticipating Napoleon in his plun- 
derings of the Vatican nearly three centuries 
later. During the reign of Pope Julius III., in 
the year 1553, they were restored by the Due de 
Montmorenci, with the exception of a single 
piece, representing the Coronation of the Virgin, 
and which is supposed to have been retained or 
made away with for the sake of the gold thread 
woven in the costly texture. In 1798, they 
were again carried away, with everything else 
in the shape of a work of Art which was avail- 
able and easy to transport. They did not reach 
France, however, this time ; but, as it is said, 
were sold to a Jew in Leghorn — the gold thread 
again giving them a steady market value. The 
Jew was probably shrewd enough to preserve 
them for a purchaser, and found one subse- 
quently in Pius VII., who restored them to their 
proper places. 

In the meantime the cartoons themselves, the 
originals of these persecuted tapestries, slum- 
bered at Arras, amongst the neglected patterns 
of the work-rooms. They were torn, disfigured 
and soiled; and would have gone to decay in 
some garret or cellar, had not Rubens, the paint- 
er, an hundred years after their first comple- 
tion become aware of their existence and per- 
suaded the then King of England, Charles I., to 
purchase them for the use of a tapestry factory 
which James I., had set in operation at Mort- 
lake in England. They were brought from Arras 
in the same state in which they had been left by 
the workmen who executed the tapestries, and 
who had cut them into strips each about two 
feet wide. During the Protectorate, Cromwell 
did service to the Arts by purchasing them at 
the sale of the royal effects for the sum of £300. 
Louis XIV. proposed to Charles II. to sell them 
to him, and that spendthrift monarch was on the 
point of parting with them, when he yielded to 
the solicitations of the Lord Treasurer, Danby, 
and refused to close the bargain. They were 
not however exhibited in England during his 
reign, or even put up in Whitehall, for after the 
accession of William III, they were found in a 
store-room in the palace, stowed away in aehest. 
The king ordered them to be repaired and ar- 
ranged; and Sir Christopher Wren, who was 
then engaged in superintending the repairs of 
Hampton Court, was ordered to build a gallery 
expressly for their reception. There they now 
hang, the chief attractions of an artistic kind in 
the deserted palace of Cardinal Wolsey. 

The spirit with which Leo X. engaged in the 
furtherance of Works of Art, may be inferred 
from the foregoing account of the tapestries for 
the Sistine Chapel. All the improvements of the 
Vatican were carried forward by him upon a 
similar scale. The whole work was confided to 
Raphael, who, under the direction of so discrim- 
inating and so liberal a patron, applied himself 
with renewed diligence to the undertaking. The 
embellishments of the Loggie, in which the fancy 
and imagination of Raphael had full exercise, 
were completed under this Pope. The exquisite 
designs in arabesque and the antique grotesque 
which are so lavishly expended on the Loggie 
were the result of researches made for the pur- 



poses of the work, in Italy, Greece and Turkey, 
so anxious was the artist to secure every vestige 
of antique drawing which might furnish the hint 
for a new and more original design. 

In the midst of the severe and unremitting 
labors in which Raphael was constantly employ- 
ed, he still found time to prosecute studies not 
immediately connected with his vocation as a 
painter. To Architecture he devoted himself 
with great diligence, having in view the suc- 
cessorship of Bramante, to which he afterwards 
attained. The cultivation of his intellect, and 
the companionship of his friends were not ne- 
glected. He was warm and generous in his at- 
tachments, and profuse in his liberality, charac- 
teristics which have given to his genius and his 
memory a charm which is as rare as it is de- 
lightful. 

Amongst the most steadfast friends of Ra- 
phael, was Agostino Chigi, a rich merchant of 
Rome, whose munificence towards artists almost 
equalled that of the Pontiff. He was a man not 
not only of refined taste, but of high standing 
for loyalty and integrity. Marvellous stories 
are told of his style of living. For instance, on 
the baptism of one.of his children, he is said to 
have invited Leo X. with the whole college of 
Cardinals and the diplomatio corps to an enter- 
tainment in which parrot's tongues and similar 
delicacies were ingredients. The service was 
entirely of wrought silver, and after having been 
used for the first time on this occasion, were 
thrown into the Tiber ! It was for this princely 
merchant that Raphael painted the " Galatea," 
one of his most renowned works in fresco, in 
which Galatea is represented as borne in a car 
over the waves by dolphins, surrounded by tri- 
tons and sea-nymphs. This and other beautiful 
paintings from the hand of Raphael adorn the 
palace of the Chigi family .and are testimonials 
not only of the genius of the painter but also of 
the friendship which induced their execution. 

The crowning incidents of Raphael's brief 
career, and the last half of Michael Angelo's 
stormy and eventful life, must be reserved for a 
third and concluding paper. We leave Michael 
Angelo in comparative obscurity at Florence 
busied upon local works of Art and nursing his 
genius for the higher nights to which it was af- 
terwards destined ; Raphael we leave within the 
charmed circle of success and gratified ambition 
— powerless, alas ! against the inroads of the 
Destroyer. w. a. b. 



THE ATHEN.EUM GALLERY AND THE ALL- 
STON COLLECTION. 

We passed a few hours very pleasantly during 
a late visit to Boston in the Gallery of the 
Athcnseum. This is a large building, with a 
fagade of stone, in the Italian style, recently 
erected in Beacon street by the Institution 
whose name it bears. The architect is evidently 
a man of taste, but deficient in knowledge and 
experience. His intention in this design was 
good and his general idea praiseworthy, but he 
has decidedly failed in carrying out his concep- 
tions. The ornamental details are not effect- 
ively distributed, nor are they in sufficiently 
high relief. The principal divisions of the front 
are not well brought out. The impression made 
upon the eye is that of a large number of un- 
meaning vertioal lines, with little of those pleas- 
ing contrasts of light and shadow, which a 
bolder treatment would have produced. We 



